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Faculty Coaching at Amherst 


By A, L. WARNER 
Editor of the Amherst Student 


Amherst, Mass., Dec. 3 A long step 
toward the realization of former President 
Meiklejohn’s athletic policy was taken at 
Amherst college last week by the under- 
graduate body when it voted unconditional 
approval of a plan to have all athletic 
teams coached by members of the faculty 
only, Upon action of the executive com- 
mittee of the trustees the plan will be put 
into effect. 
in principle was secured from faculty and 


Ratification of the proposal 


trustees last year. 


Outcome of Conference 


Two years ago Dr. Meiklejohn called a 
conference of the presidents of twelve of 
the smaller Eastern colleges and proposed 
that they jointly take action to abolish the 
seasonal coach and the increasingly com- 
petitive coaching armaments that were be- 
ing built up in an effort to win champion- 
snips. It was his opinion that the sport 
had been overlooked in the scramble toward 
victories, and that individual development 
had been sacrificed to a system in which 
overpaid outsiders were brought in as tem- 
porary coaches to exhibiti their compara- 
tive skill against brother craftsmen in 
other colleges. Games were really played 
by the coaches and undergraduates were 
simply drilled to follow their directions. In 
addition to this professional influence, the 
seasonal coaches had brought with them, 
too, polite means of bribing athletes and 
further commercializing athletics. 

As a firs) measure toward getting back 
to “sport for sport’s sake,’ putting less 
emphasis on the coaches and more on the 
undergraduates, less on the success of the 
team and more on the good of the college, 
Mr, Meiklejohn urged that all coaching be 
done by regularly appointed and paid mem- 
bers of the faculty. The conference of 
presidents tentatively approved his pro- 
gram. But no act@Mpanying action has 
yet been heard from, although almost two 
years have elapsed. Amhersi however has 
gone ahead alone. *By last spring all the 
governing bodies of the college had ap- 
proved the plan with certain conditions. 
This fall, with Pres. Meiklejohn gone, there 


*Several of the colleges which Mr. 
Meiklejohn approached already had in 
whole or in part a coaching sys‘iem similar 
to that advocated by him, Amherst of 
course will not be the first to have complete 
faculty coaching; but it does seem to be 
the first to adopt it as a conscious effort 
-to remedy the evils. of the old system. 


was some doubt as to whether this policy of 
his would be continued. But, backed by the 
student council and with the endorsement 
of the new president, the student body 
again, and this time unconditionally, voted 
for the proposal. Some fears were ex- 
pressed that Amherst teams would not be 
able to with 


coached opponents; bu these were over- 


compete professionally 


ruled, 


All Year Round Coaches 


The facts of the matter indicate that all 
year around coaches of faculty type will be 
as successful even in a material way as 
present coaches. There seems to be no 
doubi, too, that they will do away with 
many of the evils which Mr. Meiklejohn 
saw in the old system, More and more 
undergraduate initiative can be encouraged 
also by faculty coaching as it never would 
be under the regime of the seasonal coach. 

The plan as approved by the college pre- 
sidents and as followed by Amherst offers 
the following rules as to coaches; 

1. (Coaches) shall be paid by the col- 
lege and only by the college. 

2, They shall be in residence through- 
out the year. 

3. They shall have other: duties in the 
physical training department or in 
some other department in addition 
to their coaching. 

4, They shall be paid at the same rate 
as the other members of the faculty. 

5. They shall have the same perman- 
ence of appointment as other mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

6. They shall be selected in the same 
way as the other members of the 
faculty. 


SiS 


COACHES, PLAYERS, 


STUDENTS, PROFESSORS 


discuss in this issue 


College Football 
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Sport, Shell Game 
Developer of Vitality 


RELIGIOUS CORROBBOREE, GAM- 
BLING HELL, ROMAN FESTIVAL, 
PATRON OF TRUE PHILOSOPHY 


More is at stake in a football game than 
a victory in sport for Alma Mater: through 
the articles in this number, I have been 


enabled to abstract myself and see the 


game as I have never seen it before. I find 
that it is a religion reminiscent of the hair- 
raising corrobborees in Australia; that the 
temple (stadium) in which I sit belongs to 
an intolerant sect, which goes heretic-hunt- 
ing and tortures those who oppose its be- 
liefs, that the cynics say this sect “takes 
the mind off the true environment” by its 
magic, and confines to the priests what 
might be of value to the community. But 

I am watching a rite that “increases good 
fellowship,” “develops a balance between 
intellect and physique,’’ and teaches that 
“everything has its price’”’ by subjecting its 
devotees to tedious work and to physical 
punishment. 

I find myself in a gambling hell, at a 
Roman festival, and participating in an ad- 
vertising shell game designed to hypnotize 
the cagey alumni. But the crowd in which 
I am is “untainted by the anarchistic and 
double-faced European civilizations”: this 
thought is enlivening. I am told that Iam 
not witnessing magic after all, but the re- 
turn of man to his passions, when he is 
“naked, pure, innocent” and to be sympa- 
thized with. 

I have escaped the black-mail and the 
strong-arm methods which, according to 
one writer, would have forced me here if 
I had not come of my own will, and yet I 
am a fool for having come; because, to 
paraphrase Confucivs, I knew beforehand 
that one team could beat another. Never- 
theless, speculation in general has been in- 
creased '« the game, for “the tongues, so 
long m'*:. | by the preposterous efforts of 
the schoo:masters, revert to their natural 
condition, and prophets of all shades and 
degrees are ornamenting every  street- 
corner.” 

_If anyone thinks the above description is: 
just a flippant fancy, let him turn to the 
following pages, where he will find the 
outline filled in with every cool and realistic 
detail. 

Americans are accused of taking football 
too seriously. That is the talk of “high- 
brows.” It has really not been taken se- 
riously enough. Too few people have been 
serious enough to play with it in their 
imaginations. Otherwise there would be less 
moralizing about it and more grinning by 
boosters and critics both. 

DIPS EH 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


Student Industrial 
Conference at Swarthmore 


POLITY CLUB WILL DISCUSS 
“To Be or Not to Be—:A Labor Party.” 


“The Swarthmore Polity Club is a young 
organization with an inquisitive turn of 
mind. It is as much interested in finding 
out the reason for a Republican party as 
for a Labor Party, but it is convinced that 
the Labor Movement does not get enough 
publicity. Last year it held two industrial 
conferences on workers education, and 
learned something of the philosophy and 
practice of the labor education movement, 
besides establishing cordial relations with 
the Philadelphia Labor College. This year 
a joint committee of the Labor College and 
The Polity Club decided to try. the experi- 
ment of discussing an unproved problem 
such as the Labor Party rather than an 
accepted movement like worker’s educa- 
tion. The workers will probably draw their 
opinions from experience, and the students 
from books; but the success of the con- 
ference will depend on the amount of in- 
telligent discussion which both groups can 
contribute.” This is an announcement of 
a conference which was held at Swarthmore 
college on Sunday afternoon and evening, 
December 9. 

Why Discuss a Labor Party? 

The announcement reads; 

“Because it is important to know:— 

(1) Whether there is a decided poli- 
tical split between the Labor 
Movement and the rest of the 
country. 

(2) Whether Labor is prepared to 
take a united stand on any poli- 
tical platform, and whether such 
a platform should contain planks 
relating only to labor conditions, 
or whether it should deal with 
taxation, foreign policy, etc. 

(3) Whether a movement such as the 
English Labor Party has any 
chance of success in this country. 

Why Workers and Students? 

Workers;—because it is your movement. 
You have built up the International Fe- 
deration of Labor and other powerful or- 
ganizations. Do you wish a more direct 
voice in the government? 

Students:—because you are young and 
progressive, and should know the latest 
thought on the Labor Movement. Do you 
know where you stand politically? Do you 
see the significance of the Labor Party 
Question? Do you know that American 
students are far behind those of Denmark, 
Germany, Holland, Norway, and Sweden in 
their grasp of economic and _ political 
events? 

Why Students and Workers Together? 

Because Students have much to learn of 
the Labor Movement, and because it will 
help organized labor to have any group of 
citizens take a fair and impartial view of 
its problems. 

The discussion fills a large place on the 
program, but to stimulate it, Norman 
Thomas and Stacy May have been secured 
as speakers. A full account of the confer- 
ence will be given in the next number of 
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The teacher develops the independence of 
his pupil; the coach takes away that in- 
dependence. The teacher is preparing the 
pupil in general by trying to give him un- 
derstanding of the field in which his act- 
ivities may lie. The coach is preparing him 
for specific tests, specific occasions, is get- 
ting him ready for a particular contest 
which is coming and coming soon. For the 
winning of that contest the coach takes re- 
sponsibility whether it be an entrance-ex- 
amination or a game of football. The coach 
studies the actual] situation, finds out just 
what the facts are, determines what shall 
be done with respect to each, issues his 
orders as to what shall be done and what 
not done. It is the business of a teacher 
to develop a pupil into power and intelli- 
gence; it is the business of a coach to win 
a contest. I know few things more amusing 
than a college debate in which a “coach” 
But 
quite as tragic is the spectacle of a group 
of boys using their arms and backs and 
legs at the command of another man’s wits, 
and supposing at the same time that they 
are playing a game. 

Alexander Meiklejohn 
“Freedom and the Colleges” 


has told his automata what to say. 


Football as a Frankenstein 


By HOMER HOYT 
Graduate Student at the University 
of Chicago 


Football acts as a focus for college spirit 
and is especially valuable in universities 
like Chicago where there are few other 
common nuclei. This value is offset by 
hero-worship and by the tendency of those 
in the grandstand to get vicarious satis- 
faction out of performances of others in- 
stead of learning to assume responsibili- 
ties themselves. 

Varsity teams in some cases may be the 
apex of the athletics of the university or 
the state. Sometimes only a few picked 
men, not representative of the whole, play 
in the game. In all cases disproportionate 
attention is put on the varsity to the neg- 
lect of all others. The athletic field is re- 
served for secret practice of a few. These 
few, the best physical specimens to begin 
with, are not physically benefited, but left 
often injured for life, or at least impaired 
in vitality, while the masses of students re- 
ceive no development at all. 

I do not oppose football and am intensely 
devoted to it, but I am beginning to wonder, 
like Walter Camp, whether varsity foot- 
ball has not become a Frankenstein, Every 
man should have a chance to play football. 
It has become the main show in college; 
the intellectual life of the college being 
subordinated to it in the popular mind. 

Football players are often mere puppets 
or pawns in the hands of trained coaches, 
The men should play the game on their own 
initiative, with some special coaching, but 
without their every move being planned 
in advance. 


Too Much Football 


Dr. Stewart Patton of Princeton thinks 
that football is getting too much attention. 
Princeton men are justified in a feeling of 
the sort, but it may be doubted if the theory 
will win converts at New Haven this year. 
Next year is another matter. 

Yet there is a good deal in Dr. Patton’s 


theory. For a large number of students 


and alumni in most of the colleges in the 
United States, last Saturday was, tempora- 
rily, the end of the world, and nothing worth 
talking about will happen before next Sep- 


tember. A good part of the intervening 


period will be spent in thinking about the 
next football season, except in those parts 
of the country where basket ball in its turn 
is an epidemic form of insanity. 

Dr. Patton likes football but he thinks 
that on the present scale it has become a 
great industry beyond the powers of the 
undergraduates who should naturally hand- 
le it, and that it must inevitably fall into 
the hands of older men who use the under- 
graduates as more or less tools of the trade. 
That is an objection of some force, but 
Dr. Patton seems to subordinate it to the 
more serious complaint that football per- 


manently warps the judgment of the aver- 
age college man. 


College Man Remains at Football Level 


For four impressionable years the student 
is taught that glory or shame, eternal dis- 
grace, or dazzling triumph, depend upon 
what happens on the successive Saturdays 
of Autumn. Unless he is lucky, he finds 
it “impossible to readjust his thought pro- 
cesses” after he has left college, and re- 
mains permanently at the “football level.” 
This needs no argument in view of the no- 
torious fact that alumni are more responsi- 
ble for excesses of the athletic spirit than 
are undergraduates. 


It is Always Something 


What are we going to do about it? The 
people of this Union are always going to 
excess about something or other; if foot- 
ball did not permanently warp such judg- 
ments as are warpable, something else 
would: Football is not the only thing which 
makes men unable to distinguish between 
the important and the trivial in later life; 
lack of proportion has attained the dignity 
of a charactaristic national trait. Dr. 
Patton believes in football as a game and 
as a sport, and does not propose to get rid 
of it. This is just as well; if it were cast 
out, seven other devils, worse than it, would 
probably take posession of both under- 
graduate and alumni. Football may aggra- 
vate a tendency already exisiting in Amer- 
icans both with and without collegiate 
training; but the fundamental fault lies in 
the national character. It may be due to 
the climate, as flattering foreigners some- 
times suggest; but at any rate it is there, 
and it will not be cured by closing the 
stadiums. 

The New York Times 


Coach Zuppke on Football 


THE “MENTOR” OF THE UNDEFEAT- 
ED ILLINOIS ELEVEN CONSIDERS 
THE SPORT 


HE TRAINED THE CHAMPIONS OF 
THE WESTERN CONFERENCE 


Why Should Men Play Football? 

To learn forty-nine line DONT’s which 
develop control of self and to develop 
fifty-one DO’s which develop controlled 
initiative guided by the above forty-nine 
DONT’s. To learn when to express one- 
self with abandonment and to get the 
habit of finishing after one has made the 
start. To realize as soon in life as possible 
that everything has its price. For ex- 
ample, you pay for football success by put- 
ting in hours of tedious work and receiving 
physical punishmen’. 

Vital Teams and Colleges 

The team is in itself an expression of vi- 
tality and vigor. It thrives on the spirit of 
the school and in turn stimulates the love 
for a healthy physique and its powerful 
expressions. We can almost feel sure that 
if a school expresses itself vigorously in 
one line it has the tendency to express it- 
self forcefully in other lines, Football is 
really a physical expression guided by the 
mind. If thousands and thousands of peo- 
ple come to see a football game, sitting for 
hours in a con‘inuous rain, there must be 
something to the game which is above any 
definition. It means that it has so much 
class that it must represent the most vi- 
dal of all expressions, probably the in- 
stinct of self-expression and struggle for 
existence. 

Students and Administration 

I do not believe in further standardiza- 
tion of college football administration. On 
the other hand, students at a college are 
only a temporary affair and have not had 
enough experience to guide a football team, 
and the team in turn does not care to be 
guided by amateur minds. The tax payer 
has just as much right to see a football 
game as the student has. The student is 
merely the more fortunate one and should 
not have any more right than anybody else. 
Our state universities are maintained by 
the people of the state. If football repre- 
sents an ideal, then it should reach as many 
people as possible. The team should be con- 
trolled by broadminded men who have made 
a study of the pitfalls, evils, and benefits 
that attend the building of such an im- 
portant institution as football has grown 
to be. 

Aspects of “Professionalism” 

The question of professionalism has, like 
many others, at least two sides, and one 
should be very careful in answering it not 
to give voice to intolerance, Personally, 
I do not believe it would be a good plan to 
“relieve needy football men from the neces- 
sity of earning money during the season.” 
At Illinois we do not give football scholar- 
ships nor do our alumni support any men. 
In my opinion such favors should not be 
stimulated. 

I like the college game because it is an 
amateur sport. It represents service above 
self and the amateur ideal is destroyed as 
soon as the man begins to ask, “What is 
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there in it for me?”’ A boy should learn to 
play for the honor of the team and the 
school, and the boys do this and really 
play harder, as any, coach will know, if he 
emphasizes the fact that he represents the 
school and that he should play for the 
honor of the school and forget himself. 


COLUMBIA INCREASES FREEDOM 
OF SPEECH 


The students of Columbia University will 
exert a greater control over the extra-cur- 
ricular part of their education as the re- 
sult of the formation of a new student 
committee to pass on speakers invited by 
student organizations from outside of the 
University. 

This committe is the outgrowth of “a 
movement begun last Spring by the loosely 
organized University Forum, composed of 
the various clubs of Columbia and Bar- 
nard,” says the Columbia Spectator. “No 
sooner had the Forum been organized than 
a vigorous protest was sent to President 
Butler condemning the old system by which 
the University could forbid a speaker from 
addressing any club in a University build- 
ing, unless he were approved by some de- 
partment of the University.” 

Radicals Allowed on Committee 

The committee for this year consists of 
Mr. Ostrinsky of the Social Problems Club, 
chosen by the “clubs representing radical 
thought’; Mr. Cressman of the Sociology 
Club, to speak for “graduate and ‘depart- 
mental’ clubs”; Mr. Gilroy of the Demo- 
eratic Club, representing “miscellaneous 
clubs.” All requests by Columbia organiza- 
tions for speakers will first be referred to 
this committee, whose decision must then 
be confirmed by the Secretary of the Uni- 
versity, Mr. Fackenthal. 

Faculty Committee and Secretary 

“If the Secretary finds some reason for 
hesitation and deliberation in any case,” 
says the report on which the plan is based, 
“he shall convene a small committee which 
shall be appointed by him each year and 
consist of two or three members of the 
teaching staff. Opportunity shall then be 
given to a representative of the student 
committee to present the matter personally. 
The final decision in each case shall rest 
with the Secretary.” The members of the 
faculty committee for the current year are 
Professors Arthur W. MacMahon and Wil- 
liam E. Weld, both of whom seem to be 
approved by the students as broad-minded 
men. 

Open Diplomacy 

Although the Secretary has final authori- 
ty, the reasons for his decision are not to 
be held secret; the student committee is 
empowered, if the secretary makes an ad- 
verse decision, to “prepare a statement of 
(the discussion in?) the meeting with the 
secretary, and send copies of it to the mem- 
ber clubs, so that the statement may be read 
at the next meeting of each club for the 
purpose of making as clear as possible the 
reasons for rejection on the part of the 
secretary of a speaker approved by the 
student committee.” 

In a ease such as the above, “the publi- 
cation in the Spectator of a statement of 
the proceedings” shall “rest in the discre- 
tion of the student committee.” 
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Impressions of a Foreigner 


By ANTON PALECEK 
Cornell University 


“What about your ticket for major 
sports? The Cornell Athletic Association 
last year had eighty-five per cent of all the 
students in its ranks. You must become a 
member. A ticket is for ten dollars, and it 
is estimated that it gives pleasure for 
twenty-eight dollars.” 

These words were addressed to me on the 
day of my arrival at Cornell, and I care- 
fully put them down in my diary..... 

The word “thrill” is not translatable into 
my language, and I think it is because we 
do not play American football. Scarcely 
anybody can appreciate the thrill of the 
game without taking part in the yell. “The 
yell is hidden in the thrill and the thrill is 
disclosed by the yell,” to paraphrase a 
theological figure. 

A Crowd of Prophets 

For a European, the American crowds 
are the most interesting phenomenon. And 
crowds and crowd spirit play in the life of 
this nation a role unattained by the anar- 
ehistic and double-faced European civiliza- 
tions. Every Saturday, early in the morn- 
ing, all the campus begins to speak openly 
about things which were more or less sup- 
pressed in the minds of all fans during the 
week, and which are yet of paramount im- 
portance in the annals of the University. 
At this moment the foreigner does not get 
anything from the conversation. A genu- 
ine speculation, such as we would not find in 
the classrooonis for the whole week, takes 
possession of the campus. The tongues, so 
long misled by the preposterous efforts of 
the schoolmasters, revert to their natural 
condition, and prophets of all shades and 
degrees are ornamenting every street- 
corner. 

The Call of the Wild 

I love to see them in the stadium—the 
fans.. An unbiased mind will always find 
in watching them more pleasure than: in 
watching the team. We are going to foot- 
ball games in order to get into contact 
with human nature. We want to see the 
man in his passions, for only then is he 
naked, pure, innocent; and we must sym- 
pathize with him. Football is for Ameri- 
cans the eall of the wild. The only differ- 
ence between the two factors in the stadium 
is that the one knows that it is being looked 
upon, while the other does not. 

The European Attitude 

How different is the behavior of the 

crowds in Czechoslovakia in the case of a 
football game! 
_ It would show a lack of taste to yell at 
any time during the game. It would be 
explained as a prejudice against the other 
side and a desire to dominate, which, though 
existing, must never be expressed. The 
other team would complain of a lack of 
hospitality on the side of the public, and 
would feel itself seriously handicapped by 
such a too marked and conspicuous pre- 
ference. An organized public would be a 
direct offense. 

On the whole, I prefer the American 
attitude, where a lost game does not mean 
injured pride and national humiliation. 
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ZEST AND FAIR PLAY IN IDEAS 


This number illustrates by example and 
analogy one of the purposes of THE NEW 
STUDENT. That purpose is to carry the 
best spirit of sport and play into the now 
stiff and humorless world of controversy 
in ideas. 

Last week, we gave the ball, figuratively 
speaking, to Rabbi Wise and to the editor 
of a Ku Klux Klan paper, and let them play 
it out on the subject of the Klan. 
there was a feeling of adventure and game 


For once 


in the field commonly known as “Political 
Science” or “Sociology.” 

And since this paper belongs to its read- 
ers, because they have paid for it, if for 
no other reason, they are at liberty to read 
what they please, and form what conclusion 
they please. 

Nor is the conclusion everything. It is 
only in the grave and in some scholars’ 
minds that the conclusion is all-important. 
In any pleasant and profitable thinking, the 
result or score is not so important as the 
skill and excitement of the game. 

Hew to the line, let the chips fall where 
they may! 

Die rr 


FREE SPEECH MUST MAKE 
GOOD IMPRESSION 


Since the main concern. of our colleges 
is only what is best in education, free 
speech for professors, students and outside 
speakers must be limited to that kind which 
creates good impressions in college and 
elsewhere, Dean Virginia Gildersleeve, of 
Barnard, declared before the students of 
Barnard. 

Columbia Spectator 


From one College 


The New Student is a headlight in a dark 
tunnel. I hope it will be a train. Send me 
copies for a year. 


THE NEW STUDENT 


If undergraduates are to have real games, they must do their own coach- 
ing, take charge of their own teams, develop their own strategy, work out 
their own discipline, the team must be theirs and they must win or lose on 


their own efforts. 


—Alexander Meiklejohn 


REPORT OF CONVERSATION 
ABOUT FOOTBALL, ALUMNI AND 
ADVERTISING 


This is taken from my diary on the day I 
spoke with the student editor of the college 
paper of one of the half dozen largest uni- 
versities in the United States. If I have 
changed anything important, I hope he will 
correct it and forgive me. 

“You can’t seem to understand,” he says, 
“how really busy we can be on our own 
campus. Now, for example, this week we 
are doing all we can for the university by 
boosting the big football game.” 

“Well, that doesn’t seem important to me. 
You already have all kinds of pep for ithe 
game; I think your students are glad 
enough to go without your paper making 
a duty out of it,” 

“But that is not the point. We have to 
get the alumni interested; we have got to 
get a winning team. You see we are out 
after endowments, and the alumni are in- 
terested in seeing teams that can win.” 

“But that is a false basis, because it 
makes your school look like a glorified foot- 
ball team, and that is not what an educa- 
tion is.” 

“Well, we don’t look at it that way. We 
think of the team as an advertisement, of 
the school rather than as an illustration 
of what the school does.’ 

“But that is going to lead you to pro- 
fessionalism. In fact that is professional- 
ism. Your team is not playing for sport 
but for an advertisement.” 

“That is how things are practically,” he 
says. “We might like to have them dif- 
ferent, but you have to live in the world 
as itis, There is no use of pretending that 
a thing will work when it won’t.” 

I turn to wretched moralizing: “But I 
don’t see how a thing which is on a false 
basis can be practical.” 

“Look here: Which would you rather 
have: an idealistic football team, and the 
alumni withdrawing their support from the 
university, or the university properly 
equiped to do its work?” 

“Let’s get back to the original point. 
You said you were writing the editorial 
to get up pep because of the alumni 
(though that reason was not stated in the 
editorial). ‘It looks to me as if it would be 
much more important for you to educate 
the alumni as to what a university is, than 
to get up enthusiasm for games.” 

-He had many good objections; the more 
I thought of it, the more I could see the 
reasons for his position; so I went away 
thinking. 

Der EH: 


A “‘COINCIDENCE’’ 


By coincidence the report of increased 
freedom at Columbia University comes at 
the same time as does the following head- 
line in the New York World: “Columbia’s 
Assets Now $92,240,574—$12,728,021 in 
Gifts During Year Reported by President 
Butler— Endowment $45,319,971—Univer- 
sity’s $12,000,000 Building Program Pro- 
gressing.” 

This coincidence may cause some people 
to revise their opinion that “the ‘invisible 
government’ of big business”, which Upton 
Sinclair declares controls American educa- 
tion, is acting only “for the benefit of the 
gang.” Mr. Sinclair’s theory has the ad- 
vantage of simplicity; but here are facts 
which do not seem to fit it. They seem 
rather to show that Columbia, having reach- 
ed a comparative financial independence, 


now plans to pay less attention than before 
to the prejudices of those who happen to 
possess money which might be available 
for gifts or endowments. 


THE CENTER OF EDUCATION 
THE WEST IS PICKING UP 


A somewhat startling announcement 
comes to us through Walter Dill Scott, Pres- 
ident of Northwestern University, to the 
effect that in Illinois alone there are more 
students of higher education than in the 
six New England states combined and that 
the center of learning which once belonged 
to Greece, then Italy, then Central Europe, 
is now fast coming to the middle west with 
Chicago as its hub. 

We ought to appreciate this. In our own 
country, the westerners have too long sat 
back and allowed the credit of all cultural 
learning go to New England. 

Visiting the east last summer, a traveller 
was quite surprised at finding that time- 
honored institution, Harvard, very little 
different from Chicago or Illinois. There 
is just as much chance for culture here as 
there, and less for snobbishness. With all 
this influx of education the Westerners 
have not yet become superficial. We hope 
they never will. 

With more students of higher education 
in the United States than in all the rest of 
the world put together, and with Chicago as 
the hub of the great wheel, we may well 
consider ourselves a very essential part of 
this educational system. 

Daily Illint 


We always did think that Mr. Walter Dill 
Scott would perform wonders when he ap- 
plied to education the principles contained 
in his famous books on advertising psy- 
chology!... 
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Football and the Teaching 


The tenor of most of the declarations of 
faith in our colleges is that these are pri- 
marily to prepare the chosen youth of the 
nation for “life.” It is perhaps rather 
difficult to see wherein colleges are pre- 
pared to accomplish this magnificent pur- 
pose. What sort of life are they striving 
to prepare us for? For life as it is known 
now, or for some hoped-for life which is 
—perhaps—to be? If the former, how can 
semi-recluses such as make up the most of 
college faculties teach us of something they 
do not know? If the latter, how can we 
guess whether we are right? 

We may agree, without defining terms 
too disconcertingly, that the purpose of a 
college is to prepare its students for this 
thing called life: for life such as it is, 
with a view to making it more as it ought 
to be. Conservatively speaking, neither 
the learners nor the learned are very sure 
how such an ideal may actually be brought 
about. At best, colleges have been able 
to segregate the minds of selected students 
and consecrate them to the task of under- 
standing and analyzing this world, with the 
hope of throwing light on the darkest spots 
and possibly offering balm of at least a 
limited potency for the worst wounds, 

America has more than vindicated her 
faith in this ideal by her liberal support 
of the growing hundreds of colleges which 
flourish in her dominions. But are these 
fulfilling their function as laboratories? 
Are they seriously following their central 
mission, or are the energies of youth being 
dissipated in other and useless ways far 
from the avowed, purpose of education? 

We who have faith in the colleges must 
see to it that its purposes are not prosti- 
tuted more than is necessary. We cannot 
prevent students from frittering away 
time and money. We cannot prevent over- 
indulgence in idle sociability, in search for 
a good time. We cannot prevent entirely 
four years of selfish and soulless loafing. 
And we cannot make our students subscribe 
to high ideals. But we must, slowly and 
haltingly as may be, correct the glaring 
faults we see in college life. 

Football itself is good 


To anyone who saw the youth and beauty 
of this fair land of ours sit through a pour- 
ing rain two weeks ago to see the mud- 
drenched and unrecognizable figures from 
two of our oldest and greatest universities 
wallow in a sea of mud in the grand old 
game of football, there came a clear under- 
standing of the grip that football has upon 
the heart of this nation. It is America’s 
greatest game, and possibly one of her 
greatest achievements. A thing which is 
intrinsically as harmless, as clean and 
wholesome as football, is utterly worthy of 
preservation. 

Players’ Energy is Sapped 

Football at present is a symptom of the 
aimless waste of energy in our colleges. 
Let us remember the twenty-two-mud-soak- 


By ALBERT L. SYLVESTER, Jr, 
Player at Amherst College 


ed figures that played the game one day in 
pouring rain before fifty odd thousand spec- 
tators at Cambridge, as well as the twenty- 
two other figures which appeared, on that 
Saturday as well as on every other Satur- 
day, everywhere in the country, and played 
before breathless throngs. 

Manifestly these men have gained much 
from the oft-related experiences of the 
gridiron, the hard, joyous knocks, the thrill 
of combat, the contro] over mind and body 
so essential in the game. But the long 
hard hours of practice, the nervous strain, 
and the days and days given to the study 
of the technique, these things, which go to 
make the game the thing it is, have sapped 
the players’ strength tremendously. And 
they have done this more disastrously be- 
cause football has become a business rather 
than a form of recreation. 

The number of games played should be 
cut in half. The average schedule of eight 
games is too much for a team to go 
through. The nervous and physical strain 
is too great. At night the athlete is too 
tired to study. Friday and Saturday he is 
too much tensed up to concentrate, and 
Saturday night and Sunday he suffers from 
a reaction after the strain. All of these 
things are a serious handicap to balancing 
the “view of life” by scholastic activity. 

Coach Under Pressure 


Not all the blame that has been laid on 
coaches has been deserved. Coincident 
with the increased interest in football, there 
has developed an overweening desire to win 
the games, to win at any price. The coach 
is under a tremendous pressure to win the 
“big game” as well as all the others. And 
win he must, a satisfactory percentage of 
his games, or he finds himself out of a job. 

Players Humiliated 


The coach is really forced, through dint 
of circumstances, to treat his men like 
pawns in a game of chess. So from the 
very complexity of its organization, and 
from the necessity for winning, football 
loses one of its chief claims to glory, the 
engendering of self-reliance in the players. 

Moreover, many of the coaches are not 
on the same level, in terms of character 
and education, as are the players. These 
are the jugglers of men in whose hands, 
at the very best, the players are largely 
mere automatons. And, due to the business 
competition of the colleges, successful 
coaches receive for three months’ work 
salaries much larger than full professors 
get for a year of teaching; salaries com- 
parable only to those of the presidents of 
their respective institutions! What do the 
colleges intend, by this procedure, to teach 
about life? 


Wholesale Seduction 
Then there are the alumni. Even in 
school, the thing many of these most ap- 
preciated was football. Then when they 
leave, they see little to remind them of 
their Alma Mater except the columns de- 


of “‘Life”’ 


voted daily and especially on Sunday to the 
achievements, hopes, and fears, of their col- 
lege team. They become highly elated if it 
wins, and unduly depressed when fortune 
favors it not. 

The alumnus casts about for the most 
logical means of satisfying his keen desire 
to see the team win. The answer is the 
wholesale seduction of promising boy ath- 
letes. Comparative bidding takes place, 
and the half-heard rumors of checks re- 
ceived, of tuition and board given, are only 
indications of the measures alumni are will- 
ing to use to achieve world-beating teams. 

It is no wonder that a college is judged 
more by its team than by any of the more 
real values which it may or may not have 
to offer. The public cannot easily judge 
otherwise. And football is really what 
many colleges do most successfully offer. 

Even the administration has shown itself 
perniciously able to recognize the value of 
a football team as an advertisement and as 
an inducement to alumni to become mellow 
financially in their satisfaction over the 
schedule. Then we have the amusing sight 
of the college president chaperoned and pos- 
sibly advised by the football captain on a 
recruiting tour to contributory preparatory 
schools. 

A Rejected Solution 

Football has become unwieldy, and in 
danger of being smothered by its own bulk, 
or at least of smothering the parent college 
by its own magnificent proportions. But 
in proposing remedies, it at once becomes 
necessary to be apologetic! 

Football might be managed like profes- 
sional baseball, it might be played by men 
trained to the quick and liberally paid. 
Some coaches fear that this will happen as 
it happened in baseball. But football would 
lose something from this change. The 
games might conceivably be more perfectly 
executed, more strategic. But the glow of 
youthful endeavor, the spirit of collegiate 
rivalry would be gone. It would make it- 
self heir to the same abuses to which pro- 
fessional baseball is heir. Football, let us 
hope, will remain an amateur collegiate 
game. 

Faculty Coaching 

There is no complete remedy to this sit- 
uation that may be given offhand. Just a 
general softening of the spot-light. Faculty 
coaching would tend to restore the balance. 
It would put men in charge of the team 
who would be more in sympathy with the 
educational purposes of the college, and 
men of a generally higher calibre, men who 
would be more apt to realize that it’s only 
a game after all and that a game, as well 
as everything else, is not worth the candle 
unless it is played clean, clean as a hound’s 
tooth. 

Educate the Alumni 

The alumni situation is less promising, 

but perhaps it has been overdrawn. The 
(Continued on page 6 column 2) 
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Football as a Religion 


By a Professor of Psychology 


Ethnologists are now pretty well in 
agreement that the origin of religion is 
to be found in the Mana experience, which 
has been described as (in its inception at 
least) “an experience of heightened power 
through social activities.”* When working 
with a larger group than one has been ac- 
customed to, one enjoys a special thrill con- 
trasting with the ordinary level of life. 
This thrill is the underlying basis of reli- 
gion in all forms. 

For instance, among the Australian 
tribes, life takes the form, for most of the 
year, of a quiet humdrum routine of find- 
ing a living; but occasionally the clans 
gather for their great corrobborees, or 
camp-meetings, ‘‘When they are once come 
together, a sort of electricity is formed by 
their collecting, which quickly transforms 
them to an extraordinary degree of exalta- 
CON sia As such active passions, so free 
from all control, could not fail to burst out, 
on every side one sees nothing but violent 
gestures, cries, veritable howls, and deaf- 
ening noises of every sort, which aid in 
intensifying still more the state of mind 
which they manifest. And, since a collec- 
tive sentiment cannot express itself col- 
lectively except on the condition of observ- 
ing a certain order permitting co-operation 
and movements in unison, these gestures 
and cries naturally tend to become rhyth- 
mic and regular; hence come songs and 
dances.”* They have got Mana. Every- 
thing consciously connected with the ex- 
perience becomes sacred, being seemingly 
filled in some mysterious way with reli- 
gious potency or emotion, (Pyschologists 
can, of course, point to this as another case 
of “emotional conditioning,”) Rituals and 
regular ceremonies grow up as regular 
ways of inducing this great excitement and 
influx of power. Whether the result will 
be primarily religion or collective magic 
will depend, according to Campbell, upon 
whether the worshippers feel the power to 
be largely external and to be placated and 
supplica‘ed, or internal and more or less 
controllable. This distinction however is 
rather sophisticated—the attitudes come 
mixed in the raw experience. 


The Fans Assemble 


Our valiant football team stumbles from 
the locker room and hurtles onto the field— 
a group of gray-faced young initiates, 
teeth set, blood, adrenaldin drenched, surg- 
ing through their veins. They are ready 
for any sacrifice; their spirits have risen 
to a new and supernatural level. They were 
at a great mass meeting, or pep-generator, 
yesterday; they have just come from a spe- 
cial prayer meeting led by their prize me- 
dicine man, the coach. 

The spectators of the cult, chanting their 
rhyihmie rituals, bellowing their wish 
prayers and magic incantations with per- 


* Ivy Campbell, Am. Jr, Psychology, 
vol. 29: 1—49 

** Emile Durkheim, The Elementary 
Forms of Religions Life (Swain tran.) 


214 ff. 


fect confidence, accentuating their vocal 
spells with bull-roarers, tin-horns, brass- 
bands and other terrifying noise producers, 
participate with the chief performers in 
glorious ecstasy. The corrobboree is on. 
Hats are thrown in air, their cost-price for- 
gotten; throats are exhausted in self-im- 
molation; the individual is swallowed up 
in the great mystical Unity, Our College, 
Our Alma Mater, Our Divinity. 

And some say religion is dying out in 
the colleges! 


(Continued from page 5) 


alumni of a college are supposed at least 
to be educated. If many of them are not, 
there is little to be done about it. If they 
don’t see the proper relationship between 
the college and football, they who are sup- 
posedly the best minds in the country, they, 
the college trained, we, in the hands of the 
same colleges that produced them, must 
begin to mourn. They are simply not edu- 
cated. They don’t know what a college is 
for. 
—and then the Public 


The proselytizing of youthful stars is 
never open and attackable. Nothing can 
be done except to work on public opinion 
gradually. And over-publicity? A general 
public appreciation of the mission of a col- 
lege is almost too much to expect. We can 
but hope. But, after all, how could these 
lay people be expected to understand and 
sympathize? The college folk themselves 
have but the haziest of notions! 

What we may hope most satisfactorily 
to change is the over-intensification, the 
spirit of winning at all costs, to which 
football so readily lends itself. Let foot- 
ball start anew on a more glorious career 
with cleaner rules. More than anything 
else, football needs to be viewed in the pro- 
per perspective. It has today an undue 
influence on the college. Instead of the 
college swinging football, as the well- 
ordered dog should swing its tail, football, 
it is becoming suspiciously apparent, is be- 
ginning to swing the dog. 

And so, having put football in its proper 
place and to its proper use, let us devote 
ourselves “in quiet meditation and prayer” 
to a further consideration of that most be- 
wildering of problems: “What is a college 
Lop? 


Coach Dislikes 


Classifications 


By HELEN HYDE 
Assistant professor of Physical Education, 
Rockford College. 


There is too sharp a line drawn, I be- 
“athletes” 


In my three years of coaching 


lieve, between and “in'tellect- 


uals.” 


sports and teaching swimming, I have 
come to the conclusion that no such dis- 
tinction can be justly made. There is an 
injustice to the former in the implication 
that she is a muscular being, not particu- 
larly intelligent, who is interested solely 
in sports; and to the latter in the insin- 
uation that she is sedate and spectacled, 
rather to be feared, and high above such 
a primitive thing as playing. Deliver me 
trom either type! 


“Ideal Material” 


For me, the ideal material is an intel- 
ligent girl, blessed with a goodly amount 
of co-ordination between mind and body. 
The girl who is more interested in athletics 
than in anything in the world may co-or- 
dinate very poorly and progress slowly. 
In genera], a stupid person who cannot 
grasp instructions quickly does not, in the 
case of team work, sense her relation to 
the whole, and, after reaching a certain 
point, can not progress. An _ intelligent 
girl is quick to get directions and to apply 
them, uses her head and improves notice- 
ably in speed, skill, and strength. 

Of course the stupid one will never be- 
come an “intellectua]”, but cannot a per- 
son be both “athletic” and “intellectual” ? 
There is the ideal combination and she 
does exist for me (and I think for all 
athletic coaches and directors) to work 
with. 


———_—--- 
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European Agent 


HANS SELIGO VERLAG 
OETZSCH B/ LEIPZIG 


CHRISTMAS HELP FOR GERMANY 


It is estimated that 9,000,000 people in Germany are now wholly dependent upon 


help from outside. 


Hundreds are starving. 


Many more are cold and homeless. 


Send help in the form of money, food or clothing, especially during this Christ- 
mas month, through one of the following relief agencies: 
Student Friendship Fund, 347 Madison Avenue, New York City, sends help to 


students and professors. 


American Committee for the Relief of German Children, 19 West 444th Street, 
New York City, under the chairmanship of Gen, Henry Allen, works in co-operation 
with the American Friends’ Service Committee. 

American Friends’ Service Committee, 20 South 12th St., Philadelphia, is ex- 


tending its relief work, and sending new workers into the Ruhr district. 


The com- 


mittee can forward clothes, as well as money, to Germany. 

Central Relief Committee, 247 East 41st Street, New York City, sends packages 
‘of food, from $4.75 to $16.50, to any given address in Germany. 

Dr. Hertha Kraus, Stadt Director, Wohlfahrtsamt, Cologne, Germany, working 
for 11,000 old people, needs gifts to complete a fund of $1,000 to buy materials for 


hand work by which they can secure some littlg income. 


Send drafts on New York 


or personal checks (in no case in marks), payable to Hertha Kraus. 
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OPINIONS PRO AND CON 


HERE YOU WILL FIND EVERY 
ARGUMENT WELL STATED 


We sent out a questionnaire to players, 
coaches, and professors, to find out their 
respective opinions on questions of gener- 
al interest regarding football. The follow- 
ing statements are the most interesting 
which we received in reply, 

If these answers do not include the usual 
statements about “loyalty being taught” 
and the like, it is only because we hear 
them so often that they are not new. We 
shall welcome criticism of the selection 
here given. 

1. The relation of teams to the “vital- 
ity” of the college, to publicity, to the 
physical training of the whole college. 

Student: “As a sidelight, and not of 
such great practical value, is the purpose 
of the football team and of the victory in 
furnishing the basis of comparison between 
colleges to those patriotic and well-inten- 
tioned people who derive satisfaction from 
making comparisons. There is no reai 
basis for determining scholastic superior- 
ity, and in such absence, football teams 
furnish a gratifying substitude.” 

Professor: “Teams show the vitaliy 
of the college pretty well, remembering 
that the physical and the intellectual go 
together in any question of vitality. (Cf. 
Elizabethan age in English Literature.)” 

Student: “Teams tend to improve the 
physical training of the whole college, so 
that in addition to a few selected to re- 
present their college, in any sport, many 
try out for it but do not make it. For 
example, Swarthmore had a football squad 
of eighty-five men, and a soccer squad of 
forty-five men, totaling slightly over half 
of the male students.” 

Girl Student: “Varsity teams show the 
vitality of the college by proving that it 
contains a limited number of physically 
effective men. If all men were assured an 
equal chance for athletic development and 
most of the glory were cut out, a more 
wholesome vitality would result. 

“School Publicity during the football, 
basketball, and baseball seasons gives the 
impression that each school is a training 
place for gladiators; and, as such, it does 
good work. If publicity of athletics were 
to be gently but firmly discouraged, col- 
leges might eventually be recognized as 
educational institutions. The alternative 
would be to carry the competitive spirit 
with its attendant publicity into the class- 
room, and head-line the winning “comp” 
class in the Intercollegiate Short Story 
Marathon.” 


2. Should football players be relieved 
from the necessity of taking time to earn 
money during the season? 


Professor: “They should not be expe t- 
ed to study.” 
Student: “My sympathies are with the 


football men who have to work their heads 
off for the team, and if there we1e some 
honorable way to relieve them of the ne- 
cessity of earning money during the sea- 
son, I would favor it.” 

Player: “If possible. Men are supposed 
to be born equal. It is not fair for a man, 


who is getting his way paid without any 
effort, to say that the player should be 
denied the chance to get his way paid be- 
cause of his skill at the game.” 

Another Professor: “Theoretically speak- 
ing, I should say this would be harmless, 
but practically speaking, I do not see how 
the line is to be drawn between this and 
worse practices.” 

3. Is it true that many football men are 
supported by alumni? Would you favor 
the colleges themselves giving football 
scholarships? 

Player: “As far as I know, not one case. 
From rumor, thousands, Yes to the schol- 
arships so long as the applicant wanted 


more than to play football; presumably 
all do.” 
Professor: “I do not know. Some alum- 


ni have trouble to support their own fami- 
lies. On the other hand, there are many 
alumni who support football men at Prince- 
ton, They are the fathers of the players. 
So I should say—yes. 

Why college scholarships, when the alum- 
ni fathers will support their sons?” 

Student: “The great ease with which 
alumni support can escape detection ren- 
ders it a very difficult practice to root'out. 
I know of cases where it was freely ad- 
mitted after graduation. It is commonly 
believed that no promising candidate for 
the team need stay out of school for lack 
of funds. Sometimes the money is loaned 
to the student on a note, and if he makes 
the team, the note is never collected. Foot- 


ball scholarships might possibly be all: 
right.” 
Student: “It is true that many football 


men are supported by alumni. I would 
favor the college giving such scholarships. 


If a young man, desiring a college educa- 


tion, and unable to secure it for financial 
reasons, possesses athletic abilities, he is 
entirely justifying both himself and the 
college in receiving money for his talent. 
Compare the athle’e receiving a scholar- 
ship for his ability with the student who 
receives money for playing some musical 
instrument.” 

Professor: “The only sort of ‘football’ 
scholarship for which I see any excuse 
whatever is that which accepts the three- 
fold standard of Cecil Rhodes as its only 
basis.” 

4. Do you favor returning to greater 
student control of football? 

Player: “The student is too inexperi- 
enced to cope with the business element 
in ite” 

Student: “I favor it. I am against com- 
mercializing football.” 

Student: “Decidedly not: On a close 
point of honor, the students, by reason of 
youth and lack of judgment, would more 
easily be swept away by their enthusiasm 
for the team than would the faculty. 

Professor: ‘Away from the highly paid 
professional coach, yes. The ideal control 
is combination of faculty and alumni, with 
coaching on a nearly amateur basis.” 

5. Does football as now played and 
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managed teach valuable lessons about life? 

Most of the answers brought out its 
teaching of “virility, loyalty, courage, men- 
tal alertness, staminia, co-operation and 
brotherhood with the other members of 
the team,” as one student put it. The 
answers here chosen do not represent num- 
bers but interest. 


Girl Student: “I doubt if it teaches any 
ethical lessons that cannot be learned else- 
where; and I think the football hero may 
easily be weak in ‘estimating men,’ because 
he comes into contact with only one type 
of them, ,..Football has the disadvantage 
of being a tradition handed down from 
Druidic summer and winter festivals, and 
encourages unquestioning worship of Kosh- 
chei, who made things as they are; there 
is little place in that realm of brawny en- 
deavor for the lightly ironical spirit, little 
willingness to try conculsions with Kosh- 
chei, and little catholicity of taste.” 

Player: “Dirty playing may not be-ne- 
cessary, but in life the same thing happens 
even among one’s best friends, no matter 
how carefully selected. But for faith, I 
may say that the team at S—— and the 
coaches faith in some of the players is 
greater even than mine (as a supporter 
of the team.)” 

The outstanding fact brought to light by 
this questionnaire was that a majority of 
those who answered were in favor of hav- 
ing colleges give outright football scholar 
ships. 


Nothing seems to me clearer than that it 
is essential for us to cut the connection 
between players and teams on the one side 
and gate-receipts and expenditures on the 
other. If undergraduates wish to have 
games, they should furnish the players 
from their own ranks, should arrange their 
own schedules, pay their own expenses, 
carry on their own play. If, on the other 
hand, people wish to come to the college 
grounds to see the play, the college may 
charge for this payment as it thinks best. 
My own opinion is that it should charge 
the expense of the field and nothing more. 

But whether the income be large or small, 
it should be taken and used by the college 
and not by the team or its management. 
The interests of the sport demand that the 
money be kept apart from it. 

Alexander Meiklejohn 
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THE NEW STUDENT 


On the Apotheosis of 
Artificial Interests 


By HARRY SLOCHOWER 
Columbia, Graduate School of Philosophy 


The issue of THE NEW STUDENT of 
November 17th. contains an article by W. 
A. Balch entitled “Columbia and Profes- 
sionalism,”’ Your Editorial comments 
effectively as well as delightfully on some 
of the naivete of the article. However, the 
latter, in its apotheosis of football and in 
its bleared perspec’ive of the function of 
a college, depicts a spirit so deep-grained 
and widespread in our colleges that I think 
it important to point out, less sparingly 
and even less elegantly, its essential empti- 
ness. 

I will not concern myself here with the 
case of tuition and football players at 
Columbia or elsewhere, but rather with the 
regnant attitude that, to quote Mr. Balch, 
“a football team—stands for the vitality 
of the college.” 


It Proves No More than it Proves 


Athletics is a most commendable institu- 
tion insofar as it fulfills its main objective 
development of the body. But to argue. 
that the success of a few athletes predi- 
cates, to quote Mr. Balch again, “the phy- 
sical development and mental development 
of men in the university” is of course, an 
absurd non sequitur. The success of a 
football team is no indication of the physi- 
cal or mental status of the onlookers, Mr. 
Balch purely argues that the football team 
is “the expression” of the required two 
years of physical training at Columbia. 
Let him not whisper that too loudly lest 
other colleges use this means of becoming 
dangerous rivals of Columbia, 


A Questionable ‘‘Trend” 


Another argument for the vitality of a 
football team that Mr. Balch advances is 
that “it shows a realization of the trend 
of the times ;” nay, even more. “In 
these days of great stadiums and monster 
crowds——.” Poor Einstein, Dewey and 
Shaw! They are surely back numbers in 
Mr. Balch’s innocent world. 

Perhaps football is a science; but all the 
hodgepodge about football teaching one 
how to succeed in business or how to get 
along with people is simply nonsense. The 
fact that a man is able to execute a clever 
tackle is no indication of his prospects on 
the stock-market; nor are the handshaking 
and “regular fellow” ceremonies of a foot- 
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ball team a training for the understanding 
of the complexities of human relationships. 


The gamut of a university lies, after all, 
in the purely scientific, artistic and literary 
fields. Football may train one for the foot- 
ball field, but not necessarily for a discus- 
sion of Transcendental Aesthetics, or of 
Social Dynamics or of the relation of wages 
and labor. In the end, the value of a uni- 
versity is not proportionate to the number 
of pages it is given in the sporting columns, 
but to the number of men it turns out 
who contribute to our little island of know- 
ledge, in an attempt to find some unity in 
the bewildering complexity of our experi- 
ence, 


Mr. Balch advises “bumming—to some 
game away from home and cheering them- 
selves hoarse sticking behind their team 
whether she wins or loses,” 

To begin with, it must be pointed out 
that blind loyalty may become just as vi- 
cious as blackest treachery. The unthink- 
ing, clanish, position has always been the 
fossilizing element in history. 


Not Worth Dying For 


And then, I should like to ask Mr.. Balch 
what tremendous issues are involved that 
one should “cheer himself hoarse’? I have 
often watched men in the stadium acting 
as though their very existence were at 
stake. The spirit they manifest is, in ‘t- 
self, fine, but to what meaningless and arti- 
ficial interest is it attached! Of what 
intrinsic significance is the result of a foot- 
ball game to warrant the wonderful out- 
burst of enthusiasm? Logically true 
sportsmanship should dictate the appiaud- 
ing of the superior team, whether that be 
the home team or not, 


As said before, athletics is a fine thing. 
Instead of the two year physical training 
requirement, why not extend it to four? 
Instead of the yelling crowds rendering 
homage to a fetish, in the form of a few 
athletes, let them all get on the field and 
play the game themselves, When the repu- 
tation of a college is indentified with the 
success of its football teams; when the 
physical and mental (!) status of a col- 
lege is judged by the same standard; when 
a college education is made synonymous 
with attendance at football games, then it 
is high time to consider the value of “The 
trend of times.” 
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FOOTBALL AS ADVERTISING 
GAMBLING AND NARCOTIC 


By CHARLES L. REED 
Brookwood Labor College 


The present system under which football 
is run in colleges is wrong. Football has 
become mechanical, not spontaneous. It is 
conducted on a basis of subterfuge and is 
dishonest. It leads to gambling and, as a 
game, it serves as a device used to keep 
people off the real issues of life. It has 
ceased to be a community sport and is pri- 
marily a money making proposition. Used 
as a system of advertising a college, is it 
any wonder that the nature of the game 
has been changed? 

We read in the daily papers; ‘““The—— 
College angle is that the scouts have pro- 
vided every information about what K— 
College has in its possession as tools with 
which to carve out a possible victory.” 
What does this mean? Simply this, that 
college football has been developed to the 
stage where it ceases to be a game played 
for the sheer joy of competition. It has 
become a mockery, and those who promote 
it are attempting to draw it away from the 
purpose for which it was created. 

The worst evil connected with the game 
is gambling. Witness this: “Early in the 
week there was plenty of money on at 3 to 
1 on X—college and then came a drop to 
2 to 1.” Gambling causes the sport to be- 
come dishonest, for people who gamble seek 
to control the results. Players are tempted 
to become immora}, unfair, and crooked. 
Too often do we find teams composed of 
players who find their way there through 
financial inducements. Paying college play- 
ers in one way or another can not be con- 
ceived of as good sportmanship. Gambling 
has reduced other sports to crooked trick- 
ery. In football it will do as much. 

Those who promote college football are 
less interested in the athletic results than 
the financial outcome. The University of 
California has just opened a _ $1,000,000 
stadium that will seat 72,609 people. In an 
institution of learning we find the principal 
industry the seating of people. “Pack them 
in,” and extract what the traffic will bear 
is the motto. And yet these people who fill 
these stadiums know as much about the 
game as they do about Sanskrit poetry. 
They look_on and enjoy the “air”, con- 
tribute their money and voices, and have 
little or no idea as to what the actual play 
is. The game itself is a spectacle attracting 
crowds through the same appeals that at- 
tracted the Roman Mob to the Coliseum. 
Thus we find thirty players entertaining 
thirty thousand onlookers. 

On examining the football situation, we 
find that this game, which has become a 
public spectacle is the chief institution of 
a school of learning. The principal insti- 
tutions in America serve as distractions 
that take our eyes off the environments 
creatively a little nearer to human hopes 
and desires. The people who attend these 
spectacles lack imagination, refuse to re- 
cognize conditions, and perpetuate the Great 
American pastime of “hero worship.” 
Football can be made and kept a pure 
sport. For the sake of the sport, if for no 
other reason, it should be purified. 


